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Vor- XX. Wepnespay, May 8, 1839. 
DR. COMSTOCK ON SCARLET FEVER. 
[Continued from page 186.) 
Cowracton.—It is difficult to prove, and ical to 
fever contagious, which originates spontaneously. For if it thus i 
one, why not others? Foreign writers consider scarlatina 
cause, as they say, it rally goes through a family 
seized with it, which is very often remarkably not the fact. 
season I attended 3 the mother and her 
This lady 


* 


i? 


children had it severely. observed to me that her neigh 
‘with the exception of one family, to the amount, as she thought; 
id not know the instance of a single person of them who hadi 
to be sure, it broke out in the only family who, not 
been into her dwelling! Clothes even ies have 
into the service of the contagionists. But there was not 
ted source to be here pointed out, it having commenced, in 
ily to which I have alluded, in the month of January, when fli 
. - Some , and some whole families, with their 
ituti predisposed to certain diseases; and no 
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is worthy of a passing notice, that during the reign of spotted 

i i from 1806 to 1814, we heard very litle of canker 
Dr. North, who wrote a. valuable treatise on the former, ; 
throat as one of its ic symptoms. Resemblances, 
are not identities. From my own experience, in both diseases, 
regard them as the same, although I have heard such an assertion 


— 
i 


tina the 

throat was so slight, in spotted fever, as seldom or never to be 
lained of. But when inquired after, the patient answered in 
tive. Dr. Fiske, of Worcester, traced out many paint of 


on Spotted Pever, Chap. XVM: ete 


— 
nt: 7 predisposition more 8 ng 
eff the children of a family may have it, v 
eyed children were supposed, by Dr. j 
the greatest sufferers. t in this, as i 
sore 
8 
comp 
semblance between scarlatiy angtnosa and spotted 
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thority is against the contagiousness of either; also that bleeding 
cathartics are injurious, and emetics and stimulants useful in both. 
does not incline, however, to make the two maladies identical—aes 
further speaking of spotted fever, he says, While children are 
most liable to scarlatina, this gigantic foe passes the ap oo infant, and 
encounters more hardy subjects with increasing ardor, the vigor of 
youth to settled manhood.” Another writer, Dr. Bestor, speaks of the 
stupor and apoplectic state which children sometimes fall into in spotted 
fever. This we have noticed already as occurring in canker rash. Dr. 
Samuel Woodward, who also wrote on spotted fever, mentions that the 
“ great heat was of the thrilling, stinging kind.” In this the two 
diseases again agree. He also mentions that the eyes were red and 
watery—that the body, in fatal cases, became spotted as an adder—and 


FE 


likewise saw who were ht into a low comatose state by « 
small bleeding, which cases enti the of medicine, and 
proved fatal.” But after the relief of extreme depression, and w 


disease in every one, because a great 
w is 


111 
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one child escaped. This was the more worthy of remark, for the 
son that the mother took the care of her husband and children, 
occupied one room. At least | so found them at each of my 

| amounted to six or seven. We have known, on another 
a family of children and the father to have it, and the mother to esca 
And again, we have known a family of seven sisters, and one of them 
to have it severely, and six of them, with the father and mother, to re- 
main unaffected. All these persons inhabited a house consisting of one 
room, and one fire place only, on the ground floor, and not be 
separated. Now that contagion should fly about in the air, and be 
carried from house to house by flies, and in the clothes of those who 
had visited the. sick, and yet not be communicated to those who were 
in the habit of visiting this poor family, nor even to the inmates them- 
selves, is to me quite unaccountable upon any principle or analogy of 
contagion. We may suppose, that should those seven sisters 


4 


marry and 
have children, the of the one who had it might be hereditarily 


particularly notices an affection of the joints (eke acute rheumat — 

happened during recovery. With respect to treatment, he says, J 

he system began to rally, the inflammatory diathesis sometimes suc- 

ceeded, so that Dr. Woodward, in the severe painful lameness of the 

joints, which occurred during convalescence, found bleeding and anti- 
phlogistics requisite. Here we are reminded again, of ialleenmnatnry 

. croup sometimes following typhoid scarlatina. 
There is no season so fraught with exciting causes as to 

* 

exists and atmospheric causes excite, whole families breathing the same 

air, partaking of the same food and drinks, and dwelling in the same 

house, may, from the same spontaneous causes, have the same disease, 
unless, indeed „there is, as often happens, a difference of constitution in 
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predisposed to the atmospheric causes which spontaneously give rise to 
at, and that all the children of the other six sisters might escape. Hence 
the strange attacks and exemptions of this most enigmatical disease. I 
know that it sometimes exhibits some traits pointing to a i 

origin. But they are so few, compared with the multiplicity of opposi 

facts, that we must resort to the illogical mode of arguing, that. is, of 
making the minor weigh down the major, in order to maintain the ground. 
Every one, conversant with it, has observed how frequently it leaves 
affected districts, and, passing by all those who have visited sick houses, 
seizes *r The at- 
tempted pronfs adduced by Dr. Charles A. Lee, of New York, of its 
contagious origin, at first strike the reader with some force.* The first 
is, that of a who watched with and held a grandchild ia 
her arms, which died with it. The old lady, 60 or upwards, re- 
turned home after the child’s death, it But here is a 


too short for contagion to operate. The second instance is that of 
children who were sent to three different places, after a little gi 
had been seized with it, and all three of them si in 


not being told that either of them communicated it 
of either of 


Aff 
Hunt 


* Gee Boston Medical and Gurgical Journal, Vol. II., 2. 
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to any person in her own house, or to an one of her attendants or 
7 rash we must keep our eye firmly fixed 
. morbid tendencies which produce death. These sre—I, 
ortification or a tendency to putrescency ; 2, Congestion of the brain, 
denoted by coma and stupor; and 3, The injury done by canker, such 
as erosion, extensive sloughing, hemorrhage, and wasting serous and 
purulent discharges. ‘These may be internal, external, or both. De- 
cisive signs of putrefaction, or a strong tendency towards it, mark those 
cases which prove most suddenly and — § fatal. We have bees 
informed that the late Dr. Easton, of Newport, R. I., kept this outlet 
of life so much in view, that he began by giving Peruvian bark, repeated 
it, and relied wholly upon its antiseptic powers—and that he never lost : 
a patient! We have some reason to think, however, from our own en- | 
— spotted ſever, does not — marine situa- 
tions with such a hig t, and such a malignant train of symptoms, as 
tit does the interior country—a heat too high to give bark intemally, at 
— 


first. Immediate resort to the external application of ‘bark to the abdo- 
men and throat, there can be no possible objection to. The mode may 
be that of stupes wrung out of a strong decoction of it, or in the form of 
a poultice mixed with yeast, porter, good lively beer, or a solution of 

ide of lime. The wild indigo—baptisea—which is a powerful an- 
tiseptic, may be combined with the cinchona. For fitting the stomach 
to receive bark, it must be cleansed by emetics. For fitting the 
general system to be benefited by it, the fever, if high, must be mode- 
rated. But as early a resort to it as it can possibly be borne, is safest 
for the patient. And in the form of a fermenting decoction, it will be 
borne earlier, sit easier, and be more effectual, than in any other mode 
whatever. Take cort. Peru. 3ij.; rad. serp. va., cort. aurant., rad, 
Sanguinaria, 44 3 ij. ; catechu, 3 i.; boiling water, three 2 Simmer 
to a quart; strain and add honey or molasses, and good lively yeast, && 
‘Siv. Shake the whole well together, and bottle whilst warm. In 


enough for it to be rr e 


cannot be safely resorted to, except at the 27 
tattack. Nor can it be frequently repeated. 


hurtful than terror and the depressing passions. Now there 
80 horrible to children as the idea of being bled, insomuch that the si 
of a physician creates terror if associated in the mind of the li 
tient with the lancet ; so that when there is an indication for it, i 
‘very urgent, we must consider whether it is not liable to ‘do 
than good. Anodynes and hope are the best. remedies when 
sickness prevails, and fear and anxiety the worst. 6 

Children know more than they express, or than people 

child 
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imagine. A lady whose little daughter, aged five years, was 
— in told — nid, of 
accord, e about being buried up in the ground. 

Every age and every country bear their testimony-in favor 
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| a six to eight hours it will be fit | use. 0s | mn a | do a 
whole wine-glassfull every four hours. tit ¢ 
Debility is not so much to be feared as putrescency. Therefore, if 
the drawing off of some venous blood, in a deteriorated state, can be 
useful in its prevention, this evacuation may be proper ; especially as, 
by moderating the fever, the patient will be the sooner fitted to commence 
taking the bark. Before resorting to this doubtful evacuation, however, 
. or whether solely by irritation, acrimony, or an 9 
tous diathesis. That it arises from one or other, or all three of the las- 
ter, in nine cases out of ten, we firmly believe. But even if infamme- 
‘tion be actually present, its character is so evanescent that bloodletting 
commencement of the 
re is one point in which 
us most strenuous advocates agree. Hence they themselves make ws 
hesitate as to the propriety of unsheathing the lancet—for the reason 
that what is calculated to cure a disease will bear repetition ; as bark in 
intermittents, mercury in syphilis, venesection in pleurisy, emetics in 
croup, steel in amenorrhea, and a long catalogue of others which might 
be adduced. Add to this, that in all mortal epidemics. nothing is more 
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in children, which exists only in adults and the ,is a mystery which 
those who have advanced it have not explai In one treatise we 
are told that the patient must be bled to fainting ; and in the same, that 
i fainting increases the congestion of the large vessels, and consequently 
increases the danger of the disease.” If in any case we are tempted to 
bleed from difficult respiration, let us first consider whether it may not 
enn so great that inspiration cannot be easily 
performed, rather than infarction of the lungs. f 
Every remedy which can counteract the tendency to putrescency must 
be used. Calomel is one of these. By its stimulating every fibre, en- 
citing every gland, and producing a counteraction opposed to putrescency, 
in every viscus, its effects become antiseptic. : i 
Gentle emetics and cathartics are borne, and well borne, so long as 
they evacuate morbid matters from the stomach and bowels. Ih 
never known the latter to uce debility whilst the evacuations ton- 
tinued black. But when they change from a black or bottle-green hue 
to a lighter shade, they must be discontinued, and the bowels and system 
quieted with an anodyne. | : 
If a salivation can be effected, the patient is safe. But in children 
cannot be achieved. It did, however, 
ittle patients present season, and probably saved its life. When a 
sufficient quantity of bark can be taken to prove purgative, it is by a 
means the safest cathartic. But if we are oblig to resort to | 
or senna, or sulphur, or cream of tartar, let one of them be com- 
The views of Broussais never will be confirmed 


sais never will be confined by anatomist, nor 
ped — by a majority of practising physicians. Already has M. 
ral published to the world the innumerable fatal consequences which 
resulted, in his own practice, from his complying with the urgent wishes 
of students, and bleeding in typhoid fever. This was when 
was the leading man in the schools of Paris. Most of those unhappy 
g, as we are told, sank and died. M. Andral is equally decided against 
leeding in erysipelas—those thus treated having gradually sunk and 
died. We believe it equally hazardous when largely, or repeatedly, 
in scarlatina and its congeries. But if it is determined on, the temporal 
artery should by all means be preferred to any vein. The reasons are 
—1, That the punctured vein sometimes suppurates and cannot be made 
to heal. 3282922 has a direct and intimate commur 
nication with the artery of the tonsils, parotids, the jaws, the face, the 
ear, the muscles of the tympanum, and inosculates with the ophthelmic 
artery. 3, As it is a branch of the carotid. artery, blood drawn from, it 
is best calculated to relieve r 
stupor and febrile apoplexy. Indeed, it may be considered in the 
of local bloodletting from all the parts most intimately affected... jw 
But, as a general rule, copious and repeated venous bloodletting 
aught to be viewed with suspicion in all diseyss ofthe 
The blood, in cases, will continue to exhibit the infam 
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| 
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ington as having fallen a martyr to this ice. We have known the 
blood drawn from the arm exhibit the full buffy appearance in scarlatina, 
and yet the person from whom it was drawn be dead in less than twelve | 
hours, with the most decided marks of extensive mortification on the 
dead body. That the innumerable number of victims mentioned by M. 
Andral, is. daily added to by 7 the doctrines of the visionary 
pathological anatomist, Broussais, we have no doubt.* And that he 
mistook the engorgement of tissues and mucous membranes, occasioned 
by the weakness of their fibres, in some instances, and from the dissolved 
and semi-putrid state of the blood in others, for the marks of active in- 
flammation, we are so fully convinced as not to have the least doubt. 
But that arteriotomy has occasionally saved a life in the comatose 
state of scarlet fever, we admit. A judicious physician, Dr. Skinner, of 
Willington, lately gave me a striking instance to this effect. His little 
i red be completely apoplectic, and with no sings of ex- 
except breathing; all voluntary motion, even to the moving of 
its hands, was at an end. In this situation it was seen by himself and 
another physician, one of the most eminent in the State, who thought 
it must inevitably die. As deglutition was suspended, nothing was done, 
and it was left by its physicians. Dr. S., however, called again not 
afterwards, and finding it still alive, opened one temporal artery, 
whilst the blood was flowing, though but very slowly, the little creature 
moved the arm of that side. This encouraged him — the artery 
more freely. child moved its other arm, to which general volua- 
tary motion succeeded. The patient was saved, recovered, and is now 
te. 
When the brain is affected, the cold dash should be confined to the 


— 


uickly, may be 
proper to the trunk and limbs. As to the kind of |i id generally used, 
as we should never lose 5 of the putrid — disease, a strong 
of bark and wild indigo, or a solution of chloride of lime, is to 
be preferred for their antiseptic qualities. When there is no affection of 
the brain, they must be applied cold by sponging. An emetic will 
sometimes cure incipient stupor and coma, if administered early. Of 
this I had a very recent proof in a child six miles distant, to whom I was 
called in the night. 
When there is torpor of the liver and diminished secretion of bile, 
take nitric acid one part, muriatic acid two parts, dilute them to the 
acidity of strong vinegar, with which the hepatic region may be kept 
constantly moistened. The nitro-muriatic acid thus diluted, sweetened 
with honey, furnishes one of the very best of all gargles. If there is 
bark, bloodroot, 
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any exception, it is that of the fermenting decoction 
&c., before mentioned. They may be used alternately. . 
We have already noticed, that in affections of the brain, cold ablution, 


* Bee Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Vol. XVII., p. 148. 


head ; for if applied to the skin generally, there is danger of increasing 
at the same time 
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or sponging the trunk and limbs, is improper. There is one other state 
of the system in which it is by no — te be used. It is when the pa- 
tient perspires freely, or sweats. And there is yet a third. It is when 
the eruption recedes ; in which state external warmth, by ineans of a 
blanket wrung out of warm water, with Dover’s powders internally, and 
warm sage tea freely drank, are our best remedies. But to keep on 
good terms with the good women, we must not prohibit a tea of 
saffron, this being a popular and not improper remedy in cases of the 
kind. Indeed, case of in inſants, 
non-appearance eruption, its slight antispasmodic and ca 
qualites are well adapted. Bat when. convulsions occur without any 
evident cause, teething or worms are to be suspected, and remedial mea- 
sures accordingly. As a general remedy, one grain of the pow- 
dered leaves of belladonna may be mixed with sixteen grains of pow- 
dered liquorice, and divided into eight equal parts, of which one is a 
dose for an infant in convulsions. 
Belladonna has acquired considerable reputation in Germany as a pre- 
ventive of scarlatina, in the Hahnemann doses—one grain being divided 
into 771 parts, after being mixed with extract of liquorice, and this is the 
dose for an adult, night and morning, to prevent scarlet fever! Surely 
the quantity need not be varied for the youngest infant, unless by in- 
creasing it. The theory of Hahnemann, which led to its first introduc- 
tion, was the most rational, however, of anything that we have ever 
heard of the man. It was that, as the symptoms of an over-dose of 
belladonna, upon the nervous system, strongly resembled those of scar- 
latina, the latter might op steamers by the former. Just as vaccina- 
tion supersedes smallpox. Whilst two poi wrestle, we may live, 
said Ben Johnson. phur may be taken as a more probable pro- 


phylactic. | 
For those little erodin ulcers, called canker-sores, a mixture of two 
ceil ay — nitrate of silver, with an ounce of honey, has 
used. small bolus of this, of the size of a pea, may be put 
upon the tongue of small children. Other appropriate remedies—ca- 
techu, borax, alum and quinine—may thus be administered when scarce 
Ane else can be gotten down. It is, indeed, very often — 1 
It, and sometimes utterly impossible, to get medicine down our 
patients in this complaint. | , 

For fistulous ulcers, a solution of two grains of nitrate of silver, to an 
ounce of water, used as an injection, is one of the best, if not the very 
best, of remedies. We have lately prescribed it with success ſor 3 
child, both of whose ears disc "purulent matter, after all other 


signs of the disease had 


(To be continued.) 2 
_ EFFECTS OF TOBACCO ON THE VOICE OF PUBLIC SPEAKERS. — 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 4 
Sin,—I received, this day, your valuable Journal, and noticed the com- 
munication upon the subject which forms the caption to this article ; and 


‘ 
> 
iisappeare 
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not aspiring to be, as has been elsewhere said, the “ apologist for the 
filthiest of all fashionable vices,” must be permitted to enter a partial 
disclaimer to some of the sentiments advanced. 

My “opinions” may have been given upon few data, and without 
the reflection which is desirable for those whose views on this subject 
may have an extensive influence upon the habits of mankind ;” but 
should the suggestions offered lead to just and profitable results, however 
their en the writer will have been happily de- 


Little did I dream, my dear sir, when conversing with inciden- 
tally at my office, on the subject of the throat affection | 
and the use of the 4 noxious weed,” that | was to be arraigned at the 
bar of public opinion for my remarks; but as the object was then, and 
i now, simply to elicit truth, I do not hesitate to “ take the responsi- 
bility,” entrench myself behind such facts as are at hand, however 
imperfect may seem the catalogue, hoping that others will present theirs 
of an opposite character, that the legitimate inferences and deductions 
therefrom may be secured. For mere theory and cant I care not u straw, 
and therefore offer no reply to suggestions drawn from such sources; 
and I am happy that a gentleman has noticed your article so truly compe- 
tent to discuss its merits or demerits upon facts, and facts alone. 
As to what would, or would not, have been, had circumstances been 
thus, or so—whether we should have lived to the good old age of Me- 
thuselah upon a diet exclusively v ble, or died, as we now do, 
the very limited period of three or score and ten, upon the mised 
* diet of vegetable and animal food; or, what would be the pro 
consequences of rigid abstinence in all things from the commence- 
ment of time, or of habits such as our community now presents, I will 
not pretend to discuss, but shall be satisfied to examine things as they at 
present really exist, and discuss them solely upon their intrinsic merits, 
or, if you please, demerits. That errors have prevailed, and do still 
sepa, i is not doubted, both in our eating and drinking, and the 
“ wherewithal that we are clothed ;”” but that our health statistics and 
bills of mortality exhibit so marked and favorable a character, as might 
have been anticipated from the—I had almost said diarrhoea of matter 
which has been dispersed broad-cast, as it were, over the community 
our modern book-making and lecturing hygienists, et id omne genus, 
doubt exceedingly. There is evidently a fault somewhere, which can 
only be detected and developed by attending rigidly to facts as 
present, eschewing altogether speculative 22 unless based 
something more substantial and tangible than moonshine, mere moonshine 
What, then, are the prominent circumstances upon which the original 
conversation with you was predicated? Ist, That the disease in 
tion is comparatively of recent origin. 2d, That it occurs; or roan 
developed, only, or rather most frequently, among those who are either 
in fact or by common courtesy the most strictly temperate in all things. 
Id, That its pathology is but little known or appreciated, and therefore 
demands a more rigid and severe investigation, albeit the effort may 
cause to be suspected for lack of consistency a valuable public joumel 
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devoted to “ the scientific preservation of health er ae 
or seem to conflict with the principles, or with our ultraists’ Procrus- 
tean dogmas, nae reformation from indulgences hurtful or 


and is being accom rough its potent — — 
— 


» the labors of t 
were not infrequen — 
— 


— — almost to a man indul ia the use of “the 

— — bein 2 of 
exertions (their style g 

a hortatory character, 

panied for hours with a stentorian utterance), that their avera — 

mortality, as a class, was greater than that in our own y 

generation. 

But to the facts. ber 
fessional practice for nearly a quarter of a century, and where, from the 
incessant changes of pastors (a habit, by the way, much to be de 
the aggregate number has been not few, I have never known 
or through my professional brethren, A 
— either by beni 

„ ei chewing or ! but, on the , 
use, or, if you please; 
“ tap-room concomitants and tendencies suggested by your corres+ 
t, Dr. Woodward, Tad unable to 
justice add, however, that in the cases to which''we have elledsd, 


conventionally, with ot mown noxious agents. Ourth Ffeases 

offered for my remarks, was, that the affection in question is not the 
result of occupation merely, or much, or loud, or ney 

it attributable to the noxious influences of a confined and vitiated atines- 
— — the well-known fact that the lawyer, que ed 
proverbially healthy, outtalks the divine immeasurably ; frequently 

addressing a Jury en haut voir, some three, six, and even eight hours 
consecutively (the clergyman rarely more than an hour at one time, 

and that at intervals, and with a —— etter and in 

the vitiated, rum-and-tobacco atmosphere of a low, ill-ventilated, crowded 

court room, and this not merely once, twice, or thrice a week, but daily, 

for weeks, aye months together, as not infrequently occurs with many 

of out popular advocates at the bar during protracted stings of county 

general courts. 
But to recur to our first position, that the disease is of recent origin, N 
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so far as our observation extends, the habit has not formed the“ stepping- 
stone to that use of spirituous liquor which leads to intemperance,” nor 


But permit me to recapitulate very brief , for my remarks have 
stances which led 


to the suggestions hinted to you. Being in conversa- 
the Harvard 

school, upon the subject in question, they (both semi-martyrs to the 
pon yect in q lady, such 


disease, being amply refuted by the undeniable facts above alluded to in 
relation to the gentlemen of the bar and the clergy of olden time; that 
the frequent recent occurrence of the disease among them could 

be accounted for by the difference in the habits of living between the 
two professions, and those of their own order who were even exempted 
from its influences — ſurther, that I had never known an individual clergy- 
— . of tobacco. I then in- 
quired w their experience and observation in this res 
among their immediate friends ; and although their professional a 
tance was extensive, neither could recollect a single case of the affection 
where the individual was addicted to the, if you will, “ vile practice.” 

About a year since, being most happily present at a very interesti 

“ Wednesday-evening Club meeting,” in your city, with the ce 

Dr. Mussey, of tobaceo-lecturing memory, this subject was again under 
discussion (and very naturally so, for, from the delicious fumes of the 
Vuelta — it ever and anon greeted the olfactories, I judged that 
every member must, or ought to have been, to be eligible, a smoker), 
my remarks, as above, were there re „but were most promptly; 
though very courteously, met by Pro M. with the statement that 
the most inveterate case of the disease ever prescribed for by him, was 
in a gentleman, I think of Brunswick, largely addicted to the use of 
tobacco. The inquiry then was, what other cases of a similar character 
do you recollect? And my impression now is, that he did, or could, not 
name one in particular, but thought, as does your egret agen that 
there were many such. Dr Mussey, to whom, as a ready writer, the 
medical public is much indebted, was very urgently requested, as he 
— 42 subject largely, and, as I conceive, very hap- 
pily and thus far, to give the hint expressed a second. thought, 


have the individuals heen = room — 
the grog shop ;” all having even been satisfied,” as a — 9 with 
40 drinks as insipid and tasteless as water, and also considered by the ? 
community in which they live as respectable, and in all respects excel- | 
lent, nay, worthy members of society ! 

Of snuff, and its effects, alluded to by Dr. W., I conceive the altered | 
voice to be purely mechanical, the reverberatory passages being actually 
lifted posture, confined, vitiated air, xc. &c., when J interrupted 47 
saying, that there was evidently something wrong, or far from health 
ness, in the habits of the clergy of the present day ; that the circum- 
stances them cited did not obtain as the exclusive causes of the 
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and say something about it to the public ear. Having never heard 
from him, either directly or indirectly, which is weg: to be re- 
tted, the subject being vital in its consequences, he will pardon me 
supposing him to have yielded a tacit assent to the statement ex- 
, viz., that “the throat affection,” strictly so called, and under- 
stood by the faculty, does not, as a general remark, develope itself in 
the habitually tobacco-using subject is, by chewing and smoking. 
To the = of — my observations — never been N the 
practice of “ snuffing” being too a ntly injurious general 
stupefying effects upon the — — effects upon the 
voice, ever to be tolerated in a public speaker. 
But granting that tobacco is a preventive, will it also act as a curative ? 
e bis, and such (knowing the vile and 
ivating nature habit) as have ever precluded its prescription 
therefor in my practice. * fully convinced (as is, or ought 
to be, every medical man of experience) of its noxious tendencies in 
certain habits, and have many a time most advantageously proscribed its 
use, as | do invariably to the healthy man that of every species of nar- 
cotics or stimulants in general vogue. : * 
Now, my dear sir, as I rejoice in having all mooted questions of im- 
portance rigidly tested, I am truly happy that this has been bruited ; 
and if my notions are wrong, which, being a decided, though not ultra, 
temperance man in all things, I truly hope may so prove to be, no one 
will sooner yield than myself a hearty assent to the conviction ; but if, 
through rigid investigation, it shall be found that the investing mem- 
branes of the vocal organs call for some peculiar stimulus to exalt their 
secretions, and give a more — ny to the function, and that to- 
bacco is that agent, let us know the , maugre all expressions of “ dis- 
— . vicious habit, ‘narcotic indulgences,’ new era of 
* tendency. to swell the number of inmates of the “ tap 
S homily in which I, nay ell, fally 
our correspondent, reading a in which I, nay all, 
coincide, “that thousands have found an untimely grave through the 
use of brandy, wine, and other narcotics, used to guard against sickness, 
&c.,” attaches a universally like agency to the cigar, finding fault with 
@ recommendation of tobacco as a preventive, notwi ing the old 
adage that an ounce is worth a pound of cure, but admits that he does 
not hesitate to prescribe it as a remedy in some forms of disease.” Now 
I would as soon prevent as cure disease, especially such an one as this, 
an opprobrium medicorum, which annually numbers its scores of vo- 
tims, thus depriving the community of their highest and most ennobling 
teachings, could it be effected by so harmless a remedy as 


Although, peradventure, I do, with the ultraist or the honestly, sens 
. aren through these remarks and confessions, to the impu- 


“ Compounding for sins one is inclined to, 
By damning those we have no mind to,” 


stil I am constrained to offer this “testimony v of my individual obser- 


* 
Tata — — 2 
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vations and experience, submitting with pleasure to whatever judgment 
their investigation in the premises may declare, respectfully subscrib- 
ing myself, Your servant, &c. 

Providence, April 26, 1839. J. Maunaw. 


— 


SARATOGA WATERS.—NO. IV. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
Dean Sin,—Permit me to close my present contributions to your Jour- 
nal with two or three topics relating to the ive advantages of 
Saratoga Springs, as a place of resort for invalids. 
And, Ist, The condition of the atm of this place. It would 
be idle to attempt to prove to that a “change of air,” 
simply, is often and unequivocally a curative remedy. Very few cas 
have failed to convince themselves, by their own observations, of this 
fact ; and the profession generally, including authors, are now united ia 
the acknowledged benfits resulting from change of atmosphere. Before 
my residence here, 1 had no suspicion of the difference between the 
atmosphere of the Connecticut River Valley, indeed of all places within 
50 miles of the seaboard, and that of this town and — 
change appeared so remarkable, that | early wrote to some 
friends in Hartford, through the columns of the Connecticut Courant, 
some hints of a popular nature as applicable to their patients. In that 
communication I stated, “that I have been told, by — ge 
men here, particularly by those who reside in the more e parts 
of the village, that after many summers spent here, they have dis- 
covered no appearance of mould, either on their books, harnesses or 
boots. We who have lived in Hartford, and have had the care of libra 
ries of leather-bound books, harnesses, &., need not be reminded how 
many times in a season we are obliged to remove the mildew from these 
articles. That valley is as remarkable for a clayey soil and humid at- 
mos , as the plains of Saratoga for an arid soil and dry air. The. 
soil — r. and sandy, the exhalations from the earth differ 
widely from those of our own locality. Add to the dry and bracing as 
ture of this atmosphere the highly balsamic, or, rather, turpentine 
ties with which it is impregnated by the numerous pines and other 
trees that have been wisely allowed to remain in and around this bean- 
tiful village, and you will perceive at once that these considerations an 
of gaining health abroad.” { need not make the application of these 
facts while addressing medical men. There is one class of sufferers, 
however, who have, by common consent, been prohibited a residence 
here, far whom I beg leave to say a word. I mean patients who are 

I have thought, as I have been walking nearly a mile, in the un 
— for my potations at the fountain, and inhaling the rich fragrance 


— 


these groves, that this class cannot be apprised of the very salu- 
hei ** 


ities Of this atmosphere. Is it not an established fact sat 


2 

. 
* 
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consumpti than on primitive 
balls and mountains ? to the consideration of thesé atmospheric pre- 
perties of Saratoga, we add the various accommodations for invalids, the 
amusements, the variety of equipages, the beautiful rides ; and, more- 
over, the fact that all those with pulmonary diseases that are sympa- 
thetic and dependent on bilious and abdominal affections may both inhale 
the air, and, with the auxiliaries, e of the waters, and be 
not 


waters 
and America, since my residence here; but I truly do not find in nature 
so admirable a combination for the chronic diseases of this as is 


g house to provide an inviting table. What, then, shall guard 
benefits of his visit, unless it be the earnest admonition of the family 

ician before he leaves him? 2d, Let the ician state fully and 

er- 


4 


3 


1 
2, 3 


11 


there are many reasons why such individuals should not be debarred a 
summer residence at Saratoga. 

Another topic to which I wish to call the attention of the faculty, is 
the agreeable and delicious qualities of the fountains of Saratoga. 1 
oT Ong in tne Vario: ing: eres att Mes. Dee 
not tell our employers that a course of well-selected laxatives is of itself 
sufficient to remove a multitude of chronic complaints. ‘This fact is 
universally known. What, then, should we not expect from daily, pe- 
riodical evacuations by a medicine delicious, cool, exhilarating, full of 
agreeable and enlivening qualities, and containing a great amount of 
the chalybeate waters in the village, nor springs in the vi- 
cinity, nor the multiplied conveniences 

le impress deeply on mind of his patient, 
when leaving home for Saratoga, two injunctions ; Ist, A strict attention 
dist ind veg A 
powerful appetite is produced by the waters. It is the interest of a 

nt, diu- 

Pradicate and banisb hose diseasec in one or two weeks 
The physicians here, and keepers of boarding houses, know ibis full 
well: but how can they retain invalids whose own family physician hes 
not urged to a patient and faithful 

Saratoga Springs, April 20, 1839. M. T. Nora. 


—— 


BOSTON, MAY 8, 1839. 


_ AMPUTATION AT THE SHOULDER-JOINT. 


A man working in a steam bakery, at Roxbury, on Tuesday of last week, 
had his left arm drawn in between a fluted roller and the copper 

which crushed the limb — quite above the elbow. Although the 
engine was of six-horse power, the machinery was completely stopped. 
Dr. Lewis, of this city, was called immediately, and amputated the arm at 
the shoulder-joint in a very adroit and expeditious manner—having first 
taken up the axillary artery. The loss of blood was comparatively trifling. 
This has been stated to be the first time amputation has been made at 
shoulder-joint, in this neighborhood ; but from the annexed letter of Dr. 
E. Warren to the editor, it will be perceived that this is not the case. 


tract from the honor due to a skilful rator, that SD 


the year 1781, at the military hospital in this city, near where the 
Masenc usetts General Hospital now stands. It is very possible that it 
has also been performed by others. But as the circumstances which would 
render it necessary are generally such as to involve the life of the patient, 
eppereanition in which it may be practised with any chance of success, do 
not often occur. Yours, etc. 8 

Boston, May 3d, 1839. Epwarp Warren. 


Dr. _—_ on Scarlatina.—A second edition of a letter from William 
Ingalls, M. D., to his son, William Ingalls, Jr., M. D., on scarlatina, has been 
demanded by the public. Of this we are right glad—because it shows that 
the writings of one so experienced as the author are read with avidity. 
Besides, on the subject of scarlet fever, every line in this pamphlet comes 
authority. If no mate is limiting, or at least 

growing scourge o country, the of raising our children 

* examination of the books at the Health Office, it appears 2 
92 deaths occurred in Boston by scarlet fever, between · January Ist 
April 27—being one more than all the deaths by that fearful disease in 
Boston, in the year 1838. We still insist upon it that this me 
mortality shows, beyond the power of contradiction, that it is not | 
as it should be. 


Albany Medical College.—Things are going on prosperously at this 
school. Wie to ve discovered that Dr. 
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UUFUHUůw ¼wiä—T—:en ...... 
Dear Sn. —May I be permitted, through the medium of your Journal, 
to correct a mistake that has appeared in one of the evening papers, in te 
gard to the operation of amputation at the shoulder-joint. Our admire- 
tion of the improvements of modern surgery, and our self-congratulations 
at the . 5 our medical men now obtain by the facility of 
visiting the schools of England, Scotland, and France, om not to rem 
der us a to the merits of our — It evident does not de- 
| father, the late Dr. John Warren, as 


Medical Intelligence. an 


Armsby is a first-rate teacher of anatomy, and have presented him a silver 

vase, as a testimony of personal regard. Very few possess the happy tact 

of Dr. Armsby in making e demonstrations perfectly interesti ing. 
The first annual commencement of the college was Feld on the 24th 

and the degree of M.D. conferred on thirteen gentlemen. The agen | 

are the names, with the subjects of their woke — dissertations : 


Jared Bassett, Montpelier, Vt., M. Corporeal Association. 


Belfast, Me., Hydrothoraz. John V. Newman, Chatham, N. Y., The Eye. 
Marcus T. Peake, Andes, N. X., . William H. 
Jr., Sandlake, N. V., Inguinal . Hernia. ineas H. 3 Pawlet, Vt., 
The Nervous System. Rial Strickland, Somers, Conn., Dysenteria. John 
Vought, Freehold, N. J., Angina Pectoris. 


Meine Medical School—It ie with much pleasure we hear of the we- 
cess of this school. Cer, 
He excels in perspicuity and 

ith these two distinctions, and a very tenacious memory, there can be 
little doubt but he is destined to take a high rank among the anatomical 
— — Indeed Dr. Roby is now, it is said, one of the 
most popular lecturers they have ever had at the Maine Medical School. 


Webster's Chemistry.—The new edition of this work contains many 
new and excellent things. The scientific public may be assured, that the 
well-known industry and professional enthusiasm of Dr. Webster ‘will ven- 


and in- 
Prize for Filling Teeth—A gentleman in Hartford, Conn., has de- 

to us, such uninte visos, tists, we apprehend, 
will trouble themselves about it. ae 


Medical Convention of Ohio.—The Ohio Medical Convention will hold 
— — 1 the city of Cleveland, on che vecond Thursday 
7. 1 
Amongst other matters of im committees are 
on the “medical topography, diseases of Valens of the 
Cuyahoga, Muskingum, Scioto and Miami, and the adjoining region of 


respectively. 
the subject of 
ica of the State 


An important report is expected from Dr. Peixotto, u 
vaccination. Also, one from Dr. Drake, on the Flora 


of Ohio. 
By au the Secretaries ully invite the regular ysicians 
ot Oho, to br to ies forward and exhibit at the successive — of the 
Convention, whatever improvements or new inventions they may have 
made in the various instruments and apparatus used in practical medi- 
cines, surgery, obstetrics, and pharmacy. 


ToCorare ENTs.—Several end will b be 
communications have been received 


— 


* * * * 
- 
— 


E 
8 
By 


nted.— At Brevett, 70.—At New York Dr. Tucker, of 
— P Pensacola, Dr illiam Plumstead, of the U. S. Navy, a native 


of Penngy — 
deathe in Boston fr the week ending May 4, 18 
2—scarlet fever. of the 
tre- 
~~~" MEDICAL STAND IN NEW YORK STATE. 


of Rochester, obtained purchase of buildiags worth L 


PRIVATE MEDICAL INSTRUCTION. ** 
sebecribers are aseociated for — — 
pupiis will have te to the medical surgical practice of the Massachusetts Gen- 


@ral Hospital. They will be admitted, also, to the — of — ao of ae which coa- 
afforded fer ac- 


— to those in the last their — essional facitic be afforded fer 
personal acquaintance wi — medical and obetetrie practice. I ust uetion by 
inns or lectures will be 2241 in the different branches ofmedical studies, during the phe da 
tween the public sity. 
to the students at the expense of the instructers. GEORGE C. SHATTUCK, 
' WALTER CHANNING, 
: JOHN WAR 
Oct 3l—eptf GEORGE W. OTIa, Ja. 


WINSLOW LEWIS, Ja. + 


* 
pureiotan iaGrafton Co., N. H., of fifteen residence, to 
to 
5 — his family — to charact er and merit ¢ 
hed at this office. Partnership with a person to retire from the laborious duties of the pre 
feesion would be acceptable. A w . 
DR. are of Proapeus Utero Paling of the ‘ 
the L. of the — ntly Womb, 2 


as the means of a perfect restoration to health, it never having failed of perfurming® 
under the must aggravated circumstances. It has received the decided — 
Cooper, of London; Sit Benjamin C. Brodie; Sir James Clark, Physician te . 
. Ashwell, Lecturer on Midwifery to Guy’s Hospital De. y, Lecturer to St. Bartholomew's 
Dr. ‘Lecturer to Westminster 
Ferguson, Lecturer to Westminster ‘Hospital — 
Hospital, and Senior Accoucheur to Queen nes Ly ng- in Hospital; aleo by er 
nest; Blundell, Lee, Merriman, Surgeon Keates, & Dr. Moreau, 
mic oyale de Medecine, Pants, and Accoucheur to — Duchess D' Orlen hs; —— 
Marjolin, Paul Dubois, Sanson, and others—and in New York by Professor J. W. Francis; @. 8. 
„N. O., Professor of * in ne of the city of New Yous ; 
Francis U. J — — Hull, President 


Office 4 Vese 
Aca corse instruments will be kept by Reed, Win & Cutler (late Lewe 
— hte to ph of emi 8 well as te 
n refer ysicians of eminence w t n an 
— to whom they have afforded the most J most essential relief. Price 2 Feb. 2-0 


212 Medical Advertisements. 
Diao, —In Minot, Me., suddenly, Dr. Seth Chandler, aged 72, formerly of Dux- 
in’ this State. He was a ok sician of the old scheal, and of 
Ta 
wiring a stical knowledge of compoundin ispensin dic! y will urniohed 
residing a short „ o retire from besiness, 
ble for a physician as can be found in the State. For particulars, inquire at this office. 
A. 10—5t* 
‘THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL is 1— Wednesdey, WY 
D. CLAPP, IX., at 184 Washington 8t., corner of Franklin St., to 3 
addressed, post paid. are two 
volumes each year. J. V. C. „M. D., Editor. Price 63,00 6 year in advance, aber she 
— @ distance must eccompenied by peyment in edvance or reh 
e. 


